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Economic Mobalism: An Essay in Constructive Economics. 
By James Haldane Smith. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1916. Pp. 288. Price, 5s. net. 

It was an admirable idea that one book should include a state- 
ment of economic conditions and moral judgments as to their 
effects, pointing towards some moral improvement. That is 
Mr. Haldane Smith's plan. His argument asserts that there 
has been too much division between economists and ethical 
philosophers. He shows, first, that the present economic 
conditions cannot be justified morally, largely because of the 
exploitation of the workers which makes it impossible for the 
majority of them to develop their characters or intellects. 
The main force of the attack is directed against "usury" which is 
identified with rent, profit and interest. The old arguments for 
and against these are reviewed shortly. 

Next, the proposed change known as socialism or communism 
is discussed; and this is dismissed as morally deficient, chiefly on 
the ground that it does not give sufficient place to individual 
initiative. And, finally, the alternative suggestion is economic 
moralMm. This is the chief interest of the whole book. Eco- 
nomic moralism is a system of society based upon ethical prin- 
ciples, having economic features like those of communism (the 
public ownership of the means of production) but differing from 
communism in giving payment only for work done. Such is the 
plan of the book. But the actual elaboration of this is not 
satisfying. Ethics means Herbert Spencer, socialism means a 
combination of Blatchford and Keir Hardie. No references 
are given for any passages quoted: and much later and better 
work both in ethics and in economics is hardly given the place 
one would expect. For surely Herbert Spencer is easily shown 
to be deficient, without the principles of ethics being more clear 
on that account. And a far graver deficiency in Mr. Smith's 
book is that the principles of ethics are neither stated nor proved. 
One may gather that he disapproves of certain elements of 
modern life — but even of these it is not quite clear which he 
thinks the most important evil. The economic issues we may 
put aside, although the conception of rent and interest as 
mediaeval usury is a little crude. Ruskin was a good man, but 
one cannot swallow him whole. It is the ethical issue which 
needs most criticism. No explanation is given of what Mr. 
Smith means by "the public," nor why this mysterious entity 
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should be endowed with rights: the state is mentioned and so are 
national guilds. And one gathers that if economic moralism 
were established all sorts of wonderful things would occur. 
The social system is to be assisted by an increased mechanism, as 
it seems; for lecturers are to be heard by electricity in country 
parts, — a doubtful blessing. But whether or not what Mr. 
Smith prophesies would follow the destruction of capitalism, 
so far as this book goes we should still be in the dark as to the 
ethical principles implied in the arrangement of society. 

C. Delisle Burns. 
London, England. 

Welfare Work: Employers' Experiments for Improving Work- 
ing Conditions in Factories. By E. Dorothea Proud. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd-George, P.C., M.P. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1916. Pp. xx, 363. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The authoress must be congratulated not only on a thorough 
and painstaking piece of work, but also on the appearance of 
her book at the psychological moment. Important as was the 
subject three years ago when Miss Proud began her investigations 
into experiments of this kind in Great Britain, it was not generally 
looked upon as of national concern. No one could have foreseen 
that the British government would shortly become the greatest 
employer in the kingdom, and that the question of welfare 
work would therefore become the immediate concern of every 
patriotic citizen. The immense importance of munition work 
in England (which at the moment fills the public eye and absorbs 
the energies of many hundreds of voluntary workers besides 
the actual factory workers) together with Mr. Lloyd-George's 
preface, will secure for the book a wide circulation among those 
previously ignorant of, or uninterested in, industrial conditions. 
The necessity for work of the kind usually called "welfare" 
became more apparent to the lay mind when thousands of 
women and young persons flocked into arduous labour from 
patriotic as well as economic motives, with a disregard of long 
hours, rates of pay, and unfavourable conditions generally 
which would have been impossible in peacetime. 

But Welfare Work is far more than the book of the moment. 
Miss Proud was sent to England by the people of South Australia 



